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PREFACE. 

One  half  of  Serbia's  male  population  has  perished 
outright  in  the  war  ;  the  death-roll  of  the  invaded 
provinces  cannot  yet  be  estimated  ;  the  land  has  been 
devastated  and  despoiled  to  an  extent  which  finds  no 
parallel,  even  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  ;  the 
boast  of  the  Bulgarians  was  that  they  had  destroyed  the 
Serbian  nation. 

The  aim  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  provide  "  A  brief 
account  of  Serbia's  Place  in  World  Politics  and  her 
services  during  the  War."  It  has  been  written  in  the 
hope  that  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  which  the  Allies 
owe  to  Serbia  will  result  in  largely  increased  contribu- 
tions to  the  funds  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross  Society, 
which  is  seeking,  by  the  despatch  of  food  and  clothing, 
to  save  the  remnants  of  a  martyred  people. 

C.     P. 

London,  October,  igiS. 


THE    R6l_E    OF    SERBIA. 


THERE  has  admittedly  been  a  persistent  evolution  of 
British  thought  in  regard  to  the  aims  and  objects  for 
which  Germany  plunged  the  world  into  the  direst 
tragedy  in  all  history.  At  the  outset  we  were  obsessed 
with  the  defence  of  Belgian  independence;  later  it 
became  evident  that  the  retrocession  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France  was  an  affair  of  international  importance; 
and  at  last  it  slowly  dawned  upon  public  opinion  that 
we  were  face-to-face  with  a  German  bid  for  world 
conquest.  Mittel  Europa  and  Pan-Germanism — these 
were  the  issues  of  the  world  conflict.  At  length  we 
recognised  that  we  were  fighting,  not  merely  the 
armies  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  but  a  grandiose 
political  ambition  which  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the 
domination  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Briefly  put,  the  Teuton  scheme  sought,  in  the  first 
place,  to  establish  a  German-controlled  corridor  stretch- 
ing across  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  would  split  the  British 
Empire  in  twain,  supplant  British  naval  supremacy  by 
German  land  dominion,  and  render  Germany  to  a  large 
extent  independent  of  overseas  supplies.  Northern 
France  and  Belgium  were  to  be  controlled  for  their 
mineral  wealth  and  manufacturing  resources — a  process 
capable  of  serving  the  dual  purpose  of  enriching 
Germany  and  beggaring  France;  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia  for  their  agricultural  possibilities;  the  Balkans 
and  Turkey,  principally  because  they  held  the  high 
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road  to  the  East,  and  also  because  they  contained  rich 
prizes  in  the  shape  of  raw  materials,  man-power  and 
commercial  markets. 

This  confederation — Mittel  Europa,  as  it  was  gener- 
ally called — was  to  provide  Germany  with  the  sinews  of 
future  wars  and  form  the  foundation  of  the  German 
plan  of  world  conquest.  Thus  solidly  entrenched, 
Germany,  wielding  her  augmented  strength  and 
exploiting  Pan-Islamism  as  an  advanced  guard  of  Pan- 
Germanism,  hoped  to  stretch  forth  her  mailed  fist  and 
grasp  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  South  America,  until  the  glories  of  Imperial 
Britain  lay  as  dross  amidst  the  glitter  of  the  Kaiser's 
realms. 

A  dream,  it  is  true;  and  at  this  date,  happily,  a  dream 
which  has  been  dissipated.  But  it  would  be  unwise 
for  us  to  forget  that  Mittel  Europa  constitutes  an  ideal 
for  which  the  German  people  worked  assiduously  for 
twenty-five  years,  for  which  they  suffered  losses  and 
privations  in  war  which  would  early  have  destroyed 
the  morale  of  any  less  determined  nation,  and  for  which 
they  may  strive  in  the  future  unless  we  erect  such  a 
barrier  as  shall  dam  for  ever  the  onrush  of  Pan-German 
ambition. 

Prior  to  the  triumphant  onslaught  of  the  martyred 
Serbian  Army  in  September,  1918,  Mittel  Europa  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  foundations  of  world 
dominion  had  been  laid.  The  Central  Empires  con- 
trolled a  population  of  over  200  millions,  capable  of 
yielding  an  army  of  25  millions  and  vast  resources  of 
raw  materials.  The  Balkan  Peninsula  had  become  a 
bridge  over  which  Pan-Germanism  was  passing  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  to  the  mastery  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  to  the  exploitation  of  Pan-Islamism,  to 
Egypt  and  to  India. 

The  menace  has  been  temporarily  removed.  The 
Balkan  bridge  has  been  destroyed.  But  that  is  not 
sufficient.  The  Peninsula  must  become  the  rampart 
against  Pan-Germanism.  Only  by  such  means  can  the 


security  of  our  African  and  Asiatic  possessions  be  prac- 
tically assured. 

This  being  the  case,  let  us  discuss  in  what  manner 
we  can  best  consolidate  our  influence  in  the  East  End 
of  Europe.  Undoubtedly  the  ideal  solution  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  Confederation  of  the  Balkan  States 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Entente.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  result  cannot  be  achieved  at  present. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  attained  during  the  past 
decade,  because  one  of  these  States,  so  far  from  aiming 
at  confederation  on  the  basis  of  mutual  rights  and 
privileges,  was,  and  is,  obsessed  with  a  craving  for 
hegemony  over  its  neighbours.  Until  such  time  as 
Bulgaria  has  been  punished,  humiliated  and  deprived 
of  her  power  for  mischief,  the  Balkan  Confederation 
will  be  a  delightful  but  impracticable  vision  of  pacifist 
idealists. 

We  must  choose  our  candidates.  The  Balkan  wars, 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  the  events  of  the  present 
conflict  have  demonstrated  very  practically  that  the 
Balkan  States  are  divided  into  two  camps.  A  clearer 
understanding  of  Near  Eastern  politics  would  have 
convinced  us  that  the  groupings  of  the  Second  Balkan 
War  were  not  due  to  chance,  that  the  Bucharest 
solution  was  dictated  by  the  actual  exigencies  of  the 
situation,  and  that  the  security  of  the  Entente  lay  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Serbia, 
Greece  and  Roumania,  which,  in  fact,  provided  us  with 
a  ready-made  barrier  against  German  aggression. 
Unfortunately,  a  perverse  political  outlook,  coupled 
with  the  efforts  of  a  very  active  Bulgarian  propaganda, 
blinded  our  diplomacy  to  its  own  best  interests. 

If  it  be  true — and  few  doubt  it  nowadays — that  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  is  the  gateway  to  the  East,  then  our 
warden  of  the  gate  must,  first  and  foremost,  be  abso- 
lutely trustworthy  and  loyal  to  the  Entente.  Bulgaria 
does  not  possess  the  necessary  credentials.  On  the 
contrary,  her  policy  has  always  been  dictated  by  a 
single  instinct — land  hunger.  The  end  of  territorial 


expansion  is  held  to  justify  any  and  every  means.  Bluff 
and  deceit  are  the  mainsprings  of  her  diplomacy.  Since 
1885  Bulgaria  has  followed  a  policy  of  secret  under- 
standings with  Austria,  and  yet  time  and  again,  when 
there  was  anything  to  be  gained  thereby,  she  succeeded 
in  persuading  Petrograd  that  she  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Slav  solidarity.  According  to  Professor 
Milyukoff,  Russia  believed  that  the  Serbo-Bulgarian 
Treaty  of  1912  was  directed  against  Austria;  but  M. 
Gueshoff,  the  Bulgarian  Premier  who  negotiated  it, 
declared  that  the  object  was  to  create  the  Great 
Bulgaria  as  outlined  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano — a 
document  which  was  destroyed  at  the  Berlin  Congress. 
Again,  Greece  and  Serbia  understood  that  they,  with 
Bulgaria,  had  formed  a  League  of  Nations  whose  object 
was  to  liberate  the  Balkan  Christians  from  the  Turkish 
yoke  and  form,  thereby,  a  solid  confederation  to  defend 
general  Balkan  interests;  but  Professor  Gheorghieff,  a 
Bulgarian  diplomat,  has  told  us  that :  "  The  majority 
of  Bulgarian  politicians  realised  even  in  1913  that  the 
policy  of  the  Balkan  Alliance  was  a  transitory 
episode  ";  and  M.  Gueshoff 's  own  organ,  the  Mir, 
stated  on  April  23rd,  1916,  that:  "  We  made  use  of 
the  Serbs  to  attain  our  end  ....  the  reconstruction 
(sic)  of  the  Bulgaria  of  San  Stefano."  And  she  forth- 
with proceeded  to  destroy  the  Balkan  League  and  enter 
into  alliance  with  Austria  and  Turkey  with  the  self- 
same object  in  view. 

And  when  we  examine  the  events  of  the  present 
cataclysm,  we  find  Bulgarian  policy  again  distinguished 
by  duplicity  and  deception.  Although  it  is  beyond 
question  that  a  secret  pact  between  Bulgaria  and  the 
Central  Powers  existed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war, 
King  Ferdinand  and  his  statesmen  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Entente  diplomatists  that  they  were  coming 
in  with  us,  even  after  mobilization,  when  crowds  were 
parading  the  streets  of  Sofia  behind  German  flags. 
That  in  the  last  extremity  she  abandoned  her  chosen 
allies,  though  it  suited  our  purpose,  nevertheless  con- 


firms  our  argument.  Only  a  few  hours  prior  to  her 
capitulation,  the  Kaiser  was  prating  that  he  could  count 
upon  the  last  drop  of  Bulgarian  blood  in  the  defence 
of  the  Germanic  aim. 

Two  months  before  Bulgaria  struck  the  fatal  blow  at 
Serbia,  Prime  {Minister  Radoslavoff  openly  declared  her 
readiness  to  fight  for  the  Entente,  on  terms  which  were 
forthwith  offered.  Two  months  before  Bulgaria 
betrayed  Germany,  Prime  Minister  Malinoff  openly 
declared  :  "  Is  it  not  true  that,  even  before  I  was  in 
power,  I  stated  in  the  Sobranje  that  the  continuation 
of  our  present  policy  is  a  prime  necessity,  and  that 
anything  which  affects  it  must  affect  the  future  of 
Bulgaria  ?  We  began  this  war  together,  and  together 
we  shall  finish  it.  I  have  in  many  ways  given  expres- 
sion to  my  faith  in  the  Alliance,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  would  be  political  madness  for  any 
Bulgarian  patriot  to  entertain  even  for  a  moment  any 
thought  of  change."  Yet  Germany  was  betrayed  in 
her  turn,  and  we  must  take  heed  lest  further  betrayal 
be  our  future  portion. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  and  other  similar  facts 
in  mind,  for  we  require  a  tried  and  trusted  friend  in 
the  Balkans,  not  one  ready  to  sell  her  trust  to  anyone 
at  any  time  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  And,  fortunately, 
we  have  such  a  one  bound  to  us  by  the  truest  ties  of 
friendship,  one  who  has  proved  her  loyalty  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt.  I  refer  to  Serbia. 

Serbia  has  played  the  game  throughout.  If  it  be 
any  honour  to  keep  the  gate  for  Britain,  then  she  has 
already  earned  the  distinction.  For  100  years  or  more 
— ever  since  the  first  Karageorge  raised  the  standard  of 
liberty  in  the  Shoumadia-— Serbia  has  battled  against 
the  Austrian  intrigues  that  fain  would  have  swung  her 
into  the  orbit  of  the  Central  Empires.  The  corruption 
of  monarchs,  military  pressure,  commercial  coercion — 
all  failed  to  remove  the  barrier  to  Teutonic  expansion 
Eastward . 

And  in  recent  years,  while  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  fell 


victims  to  German  guile,  Serbia  remained  a  grim 
shadow  across  the  line  of  the  Berlin-Baghdad  Railway. 
She  was  the  one  obstacle  to  the  creation,  by  diplomatic 
agency,  of  the  great  Central  European  Confederation. 
The  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  and  his 
Consort  by  an  Austrian — not  a  Serbian — subject  at 
Sarayevo  was  the  pretext  for,  not  the  cause  of,  the  war. 
Serbia  was  attacked  by  the  Central  Empires  because 
she  blocked  the  scheme  of  German  world  hegemony, 
just  as,  at  a  later  date,  she  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by 
Bulgaria  because  her  annihilation  was  the  necessary 
prelude  to  the  establishment  of  a  Bulgarian  hegemony 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Prince  Lachnovsky  has  told 
of  the  Austro-German  decision  that :  "  Serbia  must  be 
massacred,"  and  the  Sofia  journal  Kambana  has 
written  that:  "  Countries  like  Serbia  and  Roumania 
are  destined  to  be  annihilated . ' ' 

Serbia  accepted  nine  conditions  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum,  and  proposed  that  the  remaining  three 
should  be  submitted  to  International  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague.  Had  she  conceded  all  the  demands,  there 
would  have  been  no  European  conflict  in  1914;  but 
Serbia  would  have  become  a  vassal  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  Mittel  Europa  would  have  been  brought 
into  being  by  iron-handed  diplomacy,  the  resources  and 
communications  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  would 
have  been  developed  and,  within  a  few  years,  the  world 
war  would  have  been  precipitated,  not  on  the  Danube, 
but  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  India. 


In  a  vague,  indefinite  kind  of  way,  the  average 
Briton  realises  that  Serbia  offered  a  stout  resistance  to 
her  Austrian  foe,  that  she  twice  arose  from  the  depths 
of  apparently  certain  defeat  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  invader,  that  she  evidenced  most  laudable 
qualities  of  courage,  dash  and  heroism,  and  that,  when 
overwhelming  forces  of  Germans,  Austrians  and 
Bulgars  simultaneously  attacked  her  on  front  and  flank, 


her  armies  gave  way  under  irresistible  pressure  and 
beat  a  tragic  retreat  to  the  Adriatic.  But  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  occupants  of  these 
protected  islands  fail  to  appreciate,  in  any  adequate 
degree,  the  immense  importance  of  the  military 
services  which  she  has  rendered  to  the  allied  cause,  and 
which,  perchance,  sink  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  greater  Allies  in 
other  theatres  of  the  war. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1915,  the  role  of  the  Serbian  army 
was  one  of  steadily  increasing  importance.  Its  value 
was  at  first  confined  to  its  ability  to  detach  a  certain 
Austrian  force  from  co-operation  with  the  German 
armies  on  other  frontiers.  In  effect,  the  South-Eastern 
theatre  originally  absorbed  some  300,000  Austrians, 
and  thus  vitally  weakened  the  forces  opposed  to  Russia 
during  the  critical  period  of  concentration. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  1914,  the  Serbian  army 
was  drawn  up  in  a  Northerly  yet  Central  position, 
whence  it  could  be  opposed  to  an  invasion  either  down 
the  Morava  Valley  or  across  the  Drina  river.  It  was 
a  tired,  war-worn  and  ill-equipped  army.  Within  two 
years  it  had  fought  and  beaten  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
and  suppressed  a  serious  revolution  on  the  Albanian 
frontier.  Its  cannon  were  the  same  old  guns  that  had 
battered  the  way  to  victory  through  the  three  cam- 
paigns, its  stocks  of  ammunition  were  reduced  to  a 
perilously  low  ebb,  and  the  shortage  of  rifles  was  such 
that,  when  the  troops  eventually  went  into  action,  less 
than  half  the  effectives  of  some  divisions  were  armed. 
Scarce  a  man  possessed  a  complete  uniform,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  the  secondary  but  necessary  impedimenta 
of  war — tents,  overcoats,  pontoons  and  the  like — were 
non-existent.  In  short,  the  campaign  caught  the 
Serbian  army  in  the  greatest  degree  unprepared  for 
war,  a  fact  which  may  be  accepted  as  good  and 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Government  had  no  hand  in 
the  crime  of  Sarayevo. 
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THE    FIRST    INVASION. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  outpost  detachments  of 
3rd  Ban  (men  from  thirty-nine  to  forty-five  years  of 
age),  General  Poutnik,  the  chief  of  the  Serbian 
General  Staff,  maintained  his  concentration  on  the  line 
Palanka-Arandyelovatz-Lazarevatz  until  August  i2th, 
when  the  Austrians  invaded  from  the  West  and  North- 
west in  force  of  four  army  corps  (roughly  200,000  men). 
The  Serbs  thereupon  set  out  to  the  encounter,  and, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  enemy,  met  him  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Tser  mountain  (Tekerish)  in  the 
early  morning  of  August  i6th.  The  Austrian  penetra- 
tion had  met  with  no  effective  opposition,  and  they  had 
every  excuse  for  anticipating  that  the  struggle  would 
take  place  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Serbia. 
Roughly  put,  the  distance  from  Lazarevatz  to  Tekerish 
is  three  times  as  great  as  that  from  the  Drina  to  the 
same  point,  and  our  Ally's  initial  tactical  success  was 
only  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
distance  marched  by  her  divisions  was  about  fifty 
miles  per  twenty-four  hours.  "Rattle  immediately 
developed  on  a  line  drawn  from  Shabatz  through  to 
Lyoubovia,  and  during  four  days  a  severe  combat  con- 
tinued with  varying  success.  By  the  evening  of 
August  igth,  howrever,  the  Serbian  triumph  was 
complete,  and  the  Austrians  were  hurriedly  retreating 
to  their  own  territory,  a  broken,  panic-stricken  rabble. 

Several  features  of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Yadar,"  as 
this  engagement  is  called,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Serbs  therein  established  a  claim  to  military  considera- 
tion which  even  their  victories  of  Koumanovo  and  the 
Bregalnitza  had  failed  to  win  for  them.  Though,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  they  were  wretchedly  equipped, 
they  endured  hardships  unknown  in  other  armies,  and 
triumphed  over  their  disabilities  by  sheer  indomitable 
pluck  and  heroism.  The  unarmed  men  sheltered  them- 
selves in  ditches  and  behind  hedges  in  the  rear  of  the 
fighting  line,  and,  as  their  comrades  fell,  they  ran 
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forward,  picked  up  their  rifles,  and  continued  the  fight. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrians  possessed  a  plethora 
of  artillery  and  ammunition,  which  they  often 
expended  with  prodigal  waste;  they  were  well  trained, 
disciplined,  and  equipped,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of 
supreme  importance  nowadays,  they  had  at  their 
disposal  a  practically  unlimited  number  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  Numerically,  also,  the 
Serbs  were  inferior.  It  had  been  necessary  for  them  to 
leave  a  large  force  to  guard  the  Morava  valley,  and,  in 
addition,  the  increasingly  hostile  attitude  of  Bulgaria 
necessitated  the  maintenance  of  an  establishment  of 
50,000  picked  troops  in  Macedonia.  Finally,  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Yadar  "  was  the  first  victory  registered 
for  the  Allies,  and  it  had  a  tremendous  repercussion 
throughout  Europe.  A  few  days  later,  Russian  troops 
entered  I^emburg  in  triumph,  and  the  neutrality  of 
Bulgaria,  so  far  as  concerned  the  possibility  of  her 
immediate  entry  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Empires, 
was  sealed. 

Considering  the  military  and  political  humiliation  to 
which  Austria-Hungary  had  been  subjected,  the 
explanation  issued  by  the  Vienna  Press  Bureau  must 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  humorous  productions  of 
the  war.  The  invasion  was  blithely  described  as  a 
"  punitive  campaign."  It  was  ;  but  the  "  punish- 
ment "  had  been  surely  the  portion  of  Austria,  for  her 
casualties  comprised  some  6,000-8,000  killed,  30,000 
wounded,  and  4,000  prisoners. 


T3ie  retirement  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  soldiers 
from  the  Yadar  was  the  signal  for  the  first  of  the  out- 
breaks of  Sadie  fury  which  disgraced  the  conduct  of 
the  Central  Empires  and  their  allies  during  the  war. 
The  Serbian  civilian  population  of  the  invaded 
provinces  had  been  recommended  to  carry  on  their 
peaceful  pursuits— even  Serbian  officers  had  left  their 
families  in  their  homes  and  farmsteads — for  it  was 
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believed  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  nation  was  fighting 
a  civilized  foe.  The  awakening  was  swift  and  terrible. 
Beaten  upon  the  battlefield,  the  Hapsburg  soldiery  pro- 
ceeded to  exact  a  horrible  vengeance  from  the  non- 
combatants.  Along  the  roads  by  which  they  fled  for 
safety,  they  left  a  trail  of  massacred  old  men,  women 
and  children  and  outraged  maidens.  Villages  were 
destroyed  entirely,  males  were  executed  in  groups, 
women  were  thrown  into  cafes  and  burned  alive,  and 
whole  families,  including  their  domestic  animals, 
were  wiped  out.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  men 
should  violate  girls  and  then  murder  their  victims,  or 
that  infants  should  be  slaughtered  and  thrown  to  the 
beasts,  in  the  XX.  century;  yet  these  things  happened} 
in  Serbia  in  1914.  And  the  survivors,  for  the  most 
part,  were  led  off  into  captivity,  while  prisoners  of  war 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood  and  left  as  a  greeting  to 
the  victors.  There  is  no  recorded  horror  of  Belgium 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  martyrdom  of  Serbia, 
and  the  hideous  events  of  August,  1914,  find  their  only 
parallel  in  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Bulgarians 
in  the  Balkan  Wars  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
Armenian  race  by  the  Turks. 


THE    SECOND    INVASION. 

Possibly  with  the  idea  of  ridding  herself  once  and  for 
all  of  the  menace  on  her  southern  borders,  Austria  now 
brought  up  reserves,  together  with  an  additional  army 
corps,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  Serbian  expedition 
into  Syrmia,  attacked  the  whole  northern  sector  of  the 
Drina  frontier.  This  offensive  was  successful  over  the 
line  Lyoubovia-Loznitza — from  which  theatre  the 
troops  then  in  Syrmia  had  been  drawn — and  the 
invaders  pushed  forward  beyond  Kroupagn  before  they 
were  met  and  thrown  back  on  to  the  Gouchevo- 
Boranya-Yagodnia  mountain  range,  where,  after  a 
further  sixteen  days  of  stubborn  and  sanguinary 
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fighting,  the  combat  ended  in  a  stalemate.  Both  sides 
were  too  fatigued  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  subse- 
quently settled  down  to  a  state  of  siege  warfare.  Thus 
the  second  Austrian  invasion  failed  to  attain  its  object, 
and  an  increased  number  of  hostile  troops,  which  were 
urgently  needed  both  for  the  German  offensive  in  the 
Western  theatre  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  Russian 
progress  in  the  East,  were  tied  down  on  the  Serbian 
frontier. 

THE    THIRD    INVASION. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  Balkans  was 
provided  by  the  entry  of  Turkey  on  the  side  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  Future  historians  will  doubt- 
less single  out  Entente  diplomacy  in  the  Near  East  for 
special  treatment,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  their 
criticism  will  rise  to  a  crescendo  when  they  consider 
the  manner  in  which  we  dallied  with  our  opportunities 
in  Constantinople  during  six  years,  to  temporize 
finally  before  an  obvious  fait  accompli  and  permit  our 
enemies  to  choose  their  own  moment  for  the  opening  of 
hostilities.  One  immediate  effect  of  the  development 
was  to  endow  the  operations  of  the  Serbian  army  with 
a  more  vital  interest.  That  we  should  sooner  or  later 
take  offensive  action  against  Constantinople  with 
the  object  of  cutting  off  the  Turks  from  Europe  and 
getting  munitions  through  to  Russia,  was  a  military 
fact  as  self-evident  as  the  natural  corollary  that 
Austria  would  seek  to  forestall  us  by  breaking  through 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria  and  linking  up  with  the  Ottoman 
forces  in  Thrace.  The  Austrian  Government  knew 
that  the  military  intervention  of  Bulgaria  was  merely  a 
matter  of  time  and  opportunity,  and  they  therefore 
regarded  the  Serbian  army,  not  only  as  the  unique 
rampart  which  blocked  their  progress  to  the  Golden 
Horn,  but  as  the  slender  thread  upon  which  hung  our 
chances  of  forcing  the  Straits.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  further  argument  that  the  defeat  of  Serbia  would 
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have    effectually    destroyed    the    possibility    of    our 
securing  the  assistance  of  Greece. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  very  correct  appreciation  of  the 
military  situation.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  a  very  pressing  appeal  to  the  Allies,  for 
whereas  a  recognition  of  its  potentialities  would  have 
led  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Serbian  army  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  the  fact  is  that,  while  the  Serbs 
were  daily  dispensing  a  very  moderate  amount  of  shell 
in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  inviolability  of  their 
frontiers,  we  failed  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
ammunition  thus  created.  So  marked  did  the  Serbian 
shortage  become  that,  towards  the  end  of  six  weeks  of 
siege  warfare — during  which  almost  the  entire  Serbian 
force  remained  day  and  night  in  the  trenches — the 
proportion  of  shell  expenditure  by  Austrians  and 
Serbians  was  ten  to  one.  Not  even  the  proved  heroism 
of  the  Serbian  soldier  could  for  ever  resist  the  over- 
powering supremacy  in  weight  of  metal  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  and  about  mid-November  a  retirement  was 
ordered  from  the  level  of  the  river  valley  to  the  foot- 
hills of  a  near-by  mountain  range.  In  its  first 
conception,  the  retreat  was  an  operation  planned  for 
purely  strategical  reasons.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
possession  of  points  of  vantage  on  the  hill-tops  would 
compensate  for  the  empty  caissons.  But  the  with- 
drawal acted  with  such  effect  upon  men  whose  nervous 
systems  had  become  enfeebled  by  the  unceasing  vigil 
in  the  trenches,  that  the  morale  of  the  army  snapped, 
and  the  troops  failed  to  hold  their  mountain  positions. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  Austrians  divested  their  Bosnian 
fortresses,  brought  up  an  additional  army  corps  from 
the  Italian  frontier,  and  swarmed  over  the  Drina  in 
force  of  six  army  corps  (300,000  men),  to  which  our 
Allies  were  able  to  oppose  only  200,000  weary  and  (let 
it  be  admitted)  now  demoralized  soldiers,  almost 
unsupported  by  artillery.  Within  a  few  days  the 
enemy  had  captured  Valyevo,  a  feat  which  gave  rise  to 
such  rejoicings  in  Vienna  that  the  Emperor  founded  a 
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new  Order  and  bestowed  its  first  decoration  upon 
General  Potierek,  the  Austrian  commander. 

Though  the  situation  had  become  sufficiently  serious 
to  give  rise  to  considerable  misgiving,  there  never- 
theless existed  some  confidence  that  the  Serbs  would 
rally  on  the  "  Koloubara  positions  "  and  there  stem 
the  tide  of  Austrian  invasion.  The  "  Koloubara 
positions  "  follow  the  course  of  the  river  of  that  name 
from  its  junction  with  the  Sava  until  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  I/yg.  They  then  adopt  the  watershed  of 
the  Lyg  for  some  miles,  until,  after  cutting  across  the 
great  Souvobor  mountain  range,  they  take  a  south- 
westerly course  in  order  to  protect  the  town  and  rail- 
head of  Uzhitse.  The  Serbs  put  up  a  plucky  enough 
fight,  but,  out  of  heart  and  out  of  ammunition,  they 
failed  to  hold  the  line,  and  were  driven  steadily  back 
until  the  red  and  black  smoke  of  bursting  Austrian 
shrapnel  could  be  plainly  discerned  from  the  suburbs 
of  Kragouyevatz — the  arsenal  town  of  Serbia. 

The  tragedy  of  the  hour  could  no  longer  be  denied. 
There  was  an  absence  of  panic,  but  the  Serbs  seemed 
to  realise  that  all  possibility  of  serious  resistance  was 
at  an  end.  The  civil  populations,  remembering  the 
devastation,  massacre,  and  outrage  which  had  marked 
the  first  Austrian  penetration  into  their  fair  land, 
trained  and  trudged  to  the  comparative  security  of  the 
east.  The  higher  command,  their  sadness  somewhat 
ameliorated  by  the  conviction  that  the  army  had 
already  demonstrated  almost  superhuman  powers  of 
resistance,  evacuated  the  hospitals  and  commenced  to 
dismantle  the  arsenal.  Everything  seemed  to  go  to 
pieces.  Half  the  transport  oxen  limped  from  foot-rot; 
food  ran  scarce,  flour  rose  to  famine  prices,  and  many 
a  brave  beast  that  had  gallantly  served  its  country 
during  the  three  campaigns  ended  its  days  upon  the 
mess  table.  The  enemy  prepared  to  strike  the  final 
blow,  and,  having  fortified  the  Souvobor  mountain,  he 
held  it  as  a  pivot  and  threw  out  two  strong  wings,  one 
directed  via  Lazarevatz-Mladenovatz  and  down  the 
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Morava  valley,  and  the  other  along  the  Western 
Morava.  The  object  was  to  round  up  the  Serbian 
army,  with  Kragouyevatz  and  its  arsenal,  when  the 
campaign  would  have  been  brought  to  a  triumphant 
termination.  Nothing  would  have  remained  but  to 
march  on  to  Nish  and  thence  to  Constantinople  through 
Bulgaria. 

Little  news  reached  the  British  public  from  Serbia 
during  those  dark  days,  for  it  was  not  customary  to 
report  defeat.  In  the  event  of  an  unusually  great 
disaster,  the  war  correspondent  was  permitted  to  draw 
attention  to  a  "  strategic  retirement,"  but  that  was  all. 
Yet  the  public  must  have  learned  from  Berlin  and 
Vienna  and  Sofia  that  the  gallant  Serbs  were  broken. 
In  the  German  and  Austrian  capitals  clanging  bells 
mingled  with  the  rejoicings  of  the  delirious  enemy 
Press,  while  the  Bulgarian  newspapers,  self-assured  of 
a  Hapsburg  victory,  intermixed  their  pseans  with 
schemes  for  the  division  of  Macedonia  between  them- 
selves and  the  "  ramshackle  Empire."  In  official 
circles,  however,  the  menace  was  fully  appreciated, 
and  the  Entente  Powers  went  so  far  as  to  request 
Greece  to  step  in  to  the  assistance  of  her  ally.  M. 
Venizelos  refused,  for  the  quite  logical  reason  that  such 
action  would  have  exposed  Greece  to  a  flank  attack 
from  Bulgaria  and  jeopardised  the  communications  of 
both  Greek  and  Serbian  armies  with  Salonika. 
Nothing  was  left,  therefore,  but  to  await  the  develop- 
ment of  events,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  entire  world  looked  for  a  speedy  finale  to  Serbia's 
struggle  for  existence. 

The  retreat  operated  by  our  Ally  continued,  with 
but  slight  intermission,  until  December  2nd.  Belgrade 
was  reluctantly  evacuated,  and  the  Austrians  made  a 
joyous  but  unopposed  entry  into  the  capital.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  a  small  supply  of  gun  ammunition 
had  arrived,  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  support,  the 
Serbian  Staff  determined  to  order  a  counter-attack. 
The  counter-attack  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
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December  3rd;  the  first  army  stormed  and  recaptured 
the  heights  of  Souvobor,  the  whole  line  then  went 
forward,  and,  advancing  with  irresistible  Han,  they 
never  stopped  until  they  had  driven  the  Austrian  foe 
in  panic-stricken  rout  from  their  country.  The  very 
completeness  of  the  victory  fairly  staggered  Europe 
and  spread  demoralization  and  dismay  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Hapsburg  armies.  It  had  taken  the 
Austrians  four  weeks  to  reach  the  heart  of  Serbia;  it 
took  them  but  ten  days  to  get  back  to  their  own 
frontiers.  Rarely  has  history  witnessed  so  complete 
and  tragic  a  debacle.  Of  the  300,000  invaders  who 
crossed  the  Drina  and  the  Sava,  but  200,000  returned. 
In  round  figures,  they  left  behind  them  a  toll  of  40,000 
prisoners  and  60,000  killed  and  wounded.  They  aban- 
doned in  their  flight  boqty  which  included  133  cannon, 
71  machine  guns,  10,000  rifles,  3,350  transport  wagons, 
and  3,321  transport  beasts. 

The  shortening  and  consequent  strengthening  of  the 
front,  the  arrival  of  ammunition,  the  presence  of  the 
aged  King  Peter  in  the  trenches,  the  stirring  appeal  of 
the  Crown  Prince  Alexander — all  these  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  the  wonderful  climax;  but  the  great, 
the  crowning  glory  was  the  manner  in  which  these 
200,000  Serbian  peasants  roused  themselves  from  the 
very  depths  of  despair  and,  with  renewed  courage, 
transformed  themselves  from  a  demoralized  horde  into 
an  army  of  conquering  heroes. 

The  political  effect  of  this  decisive  victory  was 
enormous.  Britain,  France  and  Russia — to  say  nothing 
of  the  friendly  neutral  States — paid  liberal  tribute  to 
the  little  army  which  had  built  up  so  impenetrable  a 
barrier  to  the  Austrian  descent  southward,  and  satis- 
faction was  general  that  the  Turk  was  still  left  more  or 
less  to  his  own  resources.  Only  one  shadow  darkened 
the  vista.  It  was  felt  that  Germany  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  submit  to  a  thwarting  of  her  plans,  that  the 
Austrians  themselves  would  not  be  averse  to  an  attempt 
to  retrieve  their  shattered  reputation,  and  that  there 
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was  little  reason  to  doubt   that  Bulgaria  was  merely 
waiting  for  a  safe  opportunity  to  attack  in  the  rear. 


During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915  the  war 
clouds  slowly  regathered  over  Serbia.  The  Central 
Empires  were  at  little  pains  to  conceal  their  determina- 
tion to  break  through  to  Constantinople.  Moreover, 
the  prospect  of  Bulgarian  hostility  became  increasingly 
evident.  To  the  clandestine  attacks  by  bands  of 
Komi  tad  ji  on  Serbian  communications  were  added  the 
conclusion  of  a  loan  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  a  State- 
protected  propaganda  in  favour  of  Austria  and  against 
Russia,  and,  as  the  official  Narodni  Prai'a  (the  organ 
of  Prime  Minister  Radoslavoff)  subsequently  informed 
the  world,  "  before  the  Allies  began  their  action  in  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Bulgarian  Government  allowed  the 
passage  through  its  territory  of  German  cannon, 
munitions,  officers  and  sailors." 

Despite  these  and  myriad  other  signs  and  potents, 
Entente  diplomacy  continued  a  well-meaning  but  futile 
effort  to  gain  the  support  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  course  of 
which  Serbia  was  called  upon  to  agree  to  important 
territorial  concessions.  The  Sofia  Government,  how- 
ever, was  merely  playing  for  time.  The  Bulgarian 
army  itself  had  need  of  considerable  equipment,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  humour  the  optimism  apparent  in 
London  and  Petrograd  until  Austro-Gennan  forces 
could  be  concentrated  on  the  Danube.  Above  all, 
Bulgaria  was  afraid  to  move  until  King  Constantine 
could  be  persuaded  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the 
Greek  army.  The  general  principle  which  animated 
Bulgarian  diplomacy  during  this  critical  period  was 
afterwards  admitted  by  Dr.  Rizoff,  Bulgarian  Minister 
at  Berlin,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt :  "  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  simple  than  the  conduct  of  Bulgaria 
during  the  war.  She  was  compelled  to  maintain  her 
neutrality  for  a  long  time  because  she  had  to  complete 
her  military  preparations  ....  She  had  also  an 
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interest  to  negotiate  with  the  Entente  in  order  to  obtain 
a  formal  recognition  of  her  essential  rights  in 
Macedonia." 


THE    FOURTH    INVASION. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  the  blow  fell.  The  transport 
of  Austro-Germaii  troops  to  the  Serbian  frontiers  had 
commenced  during  September,  and  on  the  aoth  of  that 
month  the  bombardment  of  the  Serbian  positions  on 
the  Danube  and  Sava  rivers  commenced.  On  Septem- 
ber 23rd  Bulgaria  mobilized.  The  original  design  of 
the  Serbian  staff  was  to  attack  the  Bulgars  before  their 
concentration  was  effected;  but,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  Allies — still  unwilling  to  admit  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  Sofia — and  in  consequence  of  the  promise  of 
immediate  military  assistance,  this  plan  was  dropped 
and  the  decision  was  taken  to  adopt  defensive  tactics  on 
both  fronts,  preserve  the  armies  intact,  and  mark  time 
until  the  arrival  of  the  British  and  French  reinforce- 
ments. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Serbs  were  hopelessly 
out-numbered  and  out-gunned.  The  effectives .  of  the 
combined  Austro-German  and  Bulgarian  troops  were 
roughly  double  those  at  the  disposal  of  Marshal 
Poutnik,  and  against  a  plethora  of  artillery  rising  to  a 
calibre  of  30.5,  the  Serbian  leader  could  only  oppose  a 
limited  number  of  4.7*8,  i2's  and  a  few  15*8.  Conse- 
quently, everything  depended  upon  the  speedy  coming 
of  Allied  assistance. 

Assurances  of  prompt  support  were  freely  given  by 
the  Entente  Cabinets,  and  Serbia  began  her  retreat 
southward.  Despite  an  heroic  defence — the  German 
press  rendered  homage  to  the  "  almost  insurmountable 
resistance  "  which  they  encountered — the  enemy  were 
soon  across  the  Danube,  Sava  and  Drina  rivers,  and 
the  Fourth  Invasion  of  Serbia  had  commenced.  On 
October  8th  it  was  considered  in  London  that  a  state 
of  war  already  existed  with  Bulgaria.  Four  days  later, 
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without  a  declaration  of  war,  King  Ferdinand's 
soldiers  attacked  the  Serbian  frontier  outposts,  and  the 
next  day  continued  the  onslaught  upon  an  extended 
scale  and  forced  the  evacuation  of  the  first  lines  of 
defence. 

On  October  6th,  the  Allies  effected  their  historic 
landing  at  Salonika.  This  event  was  accepted  as  an 
indication  that  adequate  assistance  was  to  be  sent  into 
Serbia,  and  it  served  to  fortify  enormously  the  morale 
of  the  hardly -pressed  troops  and  to  calm  the  excitement 
which,  naturally  enough,  had  overcome  the  civilian 
population.  In  particular,  the  troops  of  General 
Stepanovitch,  who  were  charged  with  the  defence  of 
Nish  against  the  Bulgars,  were  endowed  with  renewed 
courage.  Heedless  of  the  sacrifices  involved,  they  held 
their  lines  with  grim  determination,  the  while  the 
streets  of  the  temporary  capital  were  beflagged  in  order 
to  provide  a  fitting  welcome  for  the  British  and  French 
reinforcements — the  reinforcements,  that  is  to  say, 
which  never  arrived.  The  Serbs  waited  on,  hoping 
against  hope,  day  after  day.  But  their  great  Allies 
had  made  no  adequate  preparations  for  the  new  diver- 
sion, the  forces  landed  at  Salonika  were  for  many  weeks 
insufficient  to  do  other  than  encamp  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  they  proved  insufficient  to  carry  out  the 
elementary  task  of  guarding  the  line  of  communications 
to  Serbia.  They  did,  indeed,  succeed  in  driving  off  a 
hostile  attack  on  Valandovo,  but,  on  October  iyth,  the 
Bulgarians  cut  the  Salonika-Nish  railway  line  at 
Vranya,  and  thenceforth  the  Serbs  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources. 

The  situation  was  rendered  the  more  hopeless  by  the 
refusal  of  King  Constantine  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Greco-Serbian  Treaty  of  1913.  The 
existence  of  this  pact,  and  the  determination  of  suc- 
cessive Hellenic  Governments  to  stand  by  it  in  the 
event  of  a  Bulgarian  attack  on  Serbia,  had  undoubtedly 
considerably  influenced  the  action  of  the  Sofia  Cabinet 
earlier  in  the  war.  They  had  not  dared  to  take  up 
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arms  while  faced  with  the  prospect  of  Greek  hostility  ; 
but,  as  we  subsequently  learned,  King  Constantine — 
probably  in  the  month  of  July — had  given  to  the  Kaiser 
an  undertaking  to  remain  neutral.  M.  Venizelos  was 
in  office  when  the  crisis  arose,  and  he  immediately 
placed  his  Government  on  the  side  of  Serbia. 
Constantine  permitted  him  to  mobilize  the  Hellenic 
army,  but  steadfastly  declined  to  proceed  to  an  act  of 
war. 

Thus,  the  two  props  upon  which  Serbia  depended  for 
support  fell  from  under  her,  so  to  speak,  and  Marshal 
Poutnik,  isolated  from  all  help  and  supplies,  was  faced 
with  a  new  problem.  All  he  could  hope  to  do  was  to 
extricate  a  proportion  of  his  forces  from  their  precarious 
situation  by  the  execution  of  a  strategic  retreat.  Two 
routes  lay  open  to  him.  The  one,  towards  Monastir 
and  Greece,  was  the  shortest  and  most  inviting  ;  but 
its  adoption  was  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the 
Allies  to  beat  northward  and  drive  the  Bulgars  from 
Uskub,  which  they  had  occupied  on  October  2ist. 
The  alternative  route  lay  through  Albania  to  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  a  grim  prospect,  this  retirement 
across  the  snow-clad,  roadless  mountains  of  an 
inhospitable  country  ;  but  when  the  Anglo-French 
detachments  failed  to  dislodge  the  Bulgars  from  Veles 
and  ultimately  were  forced  back  to  the  hinterland  of 
Salonika,  it  became  the  only  hope  of  escape. 

Meantime,  the  Serbians  were  putting  up  a  magnifi- 
cent resistance  in  the  heart  of  their  homeland.  They 
were  admittedly  in  the  first  rank  of  infantry  fighters, 
but  the  Austro-Germans  never  permitted  them  to  get 
to  close  quarters.  Armed  with  an  overpowering 
artillery,  the  invaders  simply  shelled  the  Serbs  from 
ridge  to  ridge,  and  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  one 
position  after  another  by  an  invisible  foe.  As  the  bulk 
of  the  army  retired,  the  rearguards  left  behind  fought 
like  lions,  finding  cover  where  they  could,  for  the 
enemy  were  advancing  with  such  rapidity  that  no  time 
was  available  for  the  constrviction  of  trenches  or  other 
military  works. 
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The  entire  nation  was  now  in  retreat.  Side  by  side 
with  columns  of  troops  and  army  impedimenta,  there 
trudged  through  the  mud  thousands  of  women,  many 
carrying  their  infants  on  their  backs,  and  old  men 
urging  on  the  bullocks  which  dragged  primitive  wagons 
laden  with  goods  and  chattels.  The  only  idea  in  the 
minds  of  these  civilian  fugitives  was  to  trek  away  from 
the  ruthless  enemy.  Those  who  lingered  from  illness 
or  fatigue  were  perforce  left  behind  to  their  fates,  while 
the  others  steered  for  the  heart  of  Serbia,  the  historic 
plain  of  Kossovo,  where  their  ancestors  had  succumbed 
to  the  Ottoman  hordes  in  1389,  and  where  they  were 
destined  to  make  their  last  stand  in  1915. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  by  this  time  a  consider- 
able element  of  demoralization  had  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Serbian  soldiers.  Many  of  the  men  had  fallen 
out  and  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  in  addition  to  which 
the  incessant  rearguard  actions,  many  of  which  met 
with  noteworthy  though  temporary  success,  had  taken 
a  heavy  toll  of  life.  Consequently,  the  army  entered 
the  plain  of  Kossovo  considerably  reduced  in  effectives. 
Furthermore,  the  scanty  stock  of  ammunition  had  been 
practically  used  up.  Marshal  Poutnik  would  have 
wished  to  continue  the  retirement  without  arrest,  but 
his  forces  were  being  quickly  encircled  from  the  North- 
west and  South,  and  it  became  necessary  to  fight  in 
order  to  retreat. 

The  combat  was  engaged  towards  the  end  of 
November.  A  certain  strategical  success  was  obtained 
— sufficient  at  all  events  for  the  immediate  purpose — 
and  on  November  25th  orders  were  issued  for  the 
withdrawal  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Serbian  Staff  were 
well  aware  that  they  were  marching  to  disaster.  It 
would  have  been  easier,  and  perhaps  more  humane,  to 
have  decided  upon  capitulation,  rather  than  face  the 
terrible  prospect  of  a  winter  march  across  the  Albanian 
Alps  ;  but  the  nation  preferred  death  to  dishonour, 
and  no  hesitation  marked  the  decision  to  engage  on 
the  perilous  adventure. 
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Albania,  isolated  as  it  has  been  from  the  progress  of 
European  civilization,  is  the  least  hospitable  land  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  There  was  but  one  carriage 
way  available,  and,  for  the  rest,  the  tracks  which  served 
for  roads  beat  their  way  up  bare  and  stony  mountain 
sides  and  down  into  profound  valleys.  The  population 
was  sparse  beyond  western  imagination,  and  possessed 
of  an  in-born  capacity  for  pillage.  And  in  December, 
1915,  frost,  snow,  wind  and  rain,  served  to  render  the 
going  more  difficult,  more  precarious  and,  be  it  said, 
more  fatal  than  would  have  been  the  case  under  normal 
circumstances.  With  the  exception  of  such  cannon 
and  wheeled  transport  as  could  be  directed  on  Monte- 
negro, the  impedimenta  was  destined  to  speedy 
sacrifice. 

Amid  circumstances  growing  daily  more  difficult  by 
reason  of  the  constant  pressure  of  the  enemy,  the 
threatening  attitude  of  some  of  the  Albanian  tribes,  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  soldiers'  clothing,  and  imminent 
famine,  the  Staff  were  obliged  to  concentrate  their 
attention  upon  safeguarding  human  life  (as  far  as  was 
possible),  placing  natural  obstacles  between  the  army 
and  its  pursuers,  and  reaching  the  sea  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Their  troubles  were  further  increased 
by  the  mass  of  civilian  fugitives  who  accompanied  the 
army,  and  to  whom,  of  course,  it  was  impossible 
entirely  to  refuse  succour  so  long  as  such  was  available. 
Of  all  the  problems  that  faced  the  Serbian  authori- 
ties, that  of  the  commissariat  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
imposing.  At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  the 
Intendance  possessed  only  sufficient  food  to  nourish 
the  soldiers  for  ten  days.  It  was  known  in  advance 
that  few  supplies  could  be  obtained  in  Albania,  where 
the  production  on  the  land  scarcely  provides  sufficient 
for  the  native  population,  and  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Allies  to  establish  a  base  on  the  Adriatic  coast 
were,  to  say  the  least,  tardily  executed. 

In  the  organization  of  the  retreat,  the  principal  force 
was    directed   via   Ipek  and  through   Montenegro   to 
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Scutari,  under  the  protection  of  the  First  Army.  The 
Macedonians  followed  the  Drina  valley,  while  the 
Timok  Army  struck  across  country  towards  Durazzo, 
with  the  Bulgars  at  their  heels.  All  three  columns 
were  persistently  harassed  by  Bulgarian,  Austrian  or 
Albanian  detachments  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
march  ;  but,  although  this  hindered  their  progress  and 
increased  their  difficulties,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
military  set-back  was  received. 

Early  in  January,  after  having  passed  through  a 
veritable  calvary,  the  remnants  of  the  Serbian  army 
reached  the  coast,  where  they  were  collected  around 
Scutari.  Most  of  them  had  marched  through  the  snow 
on  the  mountains,  through  the  mud  and  slush  of  the 
valleys  and  defiles,  for  many  days  without  food.  At 
night  they  slept  by  the  wayside.  They  had  become 
lantern-jawed  skeletons,  half-naked,  who  looked  at  one 
with  glassy,  death-like  eyes.  Day  after  day  they  had 
struggled  on  without  food,  expecting  to  find  nourish- 
ment and  rest  at  Scutari.  But  even  that  solace  was 
denied  them.  What  inadequate  preparations  for  their 
sustenance  had  been  made  by  the  Allies,  had  been 
negatived  by  the  activities  of  the  Austrian  submarines. 
Further,  the  enemy  were  bearing  down  upon  the  town. 
The  capitulation  of  Scutari  was  imminent,  and  these 
weary  souls,  who  had  starved  and  suffered  amidst  death 
and  disease  for  two  months  or  more,  were  called  upon 
to  undertake  yet  another  dreary  march  along  the 
marshy  Albanian  coast  towards  Durazzo.  At  Medua 
there  were  embarked  only  the  lying  sick  and  a  certain 
number  of  civilian  refugees. 

Many  more  Serbian  soldiers  fell  out  on  the  way  to 
Durazzo  ;  and  for  the  survivors  there  was  yet  another 
terrible  disappointment  in  store.  The  arrangements 
for  transport  to  other  climes  were  still  hopelessly 
inadequate,  and  Austrian  airmen  bombed  the  quayside 
night  and  day.  A  little  food  was  landed,  a  few 
transports  of  troops  loaded,  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
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was  called  upon  to  set  out  once  more  along  the  quag- 
mire which  led  to  Vallona. 

Ere  the  survivors  there  arrived,  the  Allies  had  at 
last  realized  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  French  and 
British  merchantmen  anchored  in  the  roadstead,  the 
task  of  transport  was  undertaken  with  zest,  and,  before 
many  days  were  past,  all  that  remained  of  King  Peter's 
army  had  been  transferred — a  comparatively  small 
quota  to  French  North  Africa,  and  the  rest  to  the 
beautiful  haven  of  Corfu. 

So  ended  the  Great  Retreat.  It  was  a  dire  tragedy — 
the  more  tragic  because  it  could  so  easily  have  been 
avoided  had  other  councils  prevailed  in  London,  Paris 
and  Petrograd.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  taken 
into  consideration,  the  fact  that  Serbia  was  ever  again 
able  to  place  an  army  in  the  field  is  a  most  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  spirit  and  stamina  of  her  soldiers. 
Serbia  had  been  wiped  out,  as  her  enemies  put  it  ;  but 
she  had  found  victory,  even  in  defeat. 

AT    CORFU. 

Corfu  soon  underwent  a  gigantic  transformation. 
Ordinarily  an  idyll  of  olive  groves  and  gardens  riding 
peacefully  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
happy  island  wore  a  garb  of  Homeric  verse  and  mystic 
rhythm.  All  was  changed.  The  vast  harbour, 
habitually  sheltering  but  a  few  stray  steamers,  became 
a  great  arsenal  of  majestic  battleships,  spacious 
transports  and  black,  devilish-looking  destroyers  ;  the 
labyrinth  of  narrow,  twisting  streets  which  led  from 
the  port  up  to  the  Spainada — the  great  public  rendez- 
vous— were  alive  with  the  uniforms  of  the  allied 
nations,  while  the  taverns,  restaurants  and  cafes 
remained  choc-a-bloc  with  clients  until  far  into  the 
night. 

About  120,000  Serbian  soldiers  were  dumped  down 
on  the  island  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  They  were 
received  on  arrival  by  a  French  sanitary  mission,  to 
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which  were  soon  added  R.A.M.C.  and  Engineer 
detachments  from  England.  The  unity  of  France  and 
Britain  was  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  work  of 
reformation  and  re-equipment  which  was  at  once  set 
afoot.  In  matters  of  hospital  labour,  commissariat  and 
service  organization,  one  heard  most  of  the  French 
effort,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  mere  justice  to  say  that  it 
seemed,  on  a  balance,  that  the  British  did  most  of  the 
work.  French  transports  carried  the  supplies  to  port, 
discharged  them  into  Allied  lighters,  which  conveyed 
them  anon  to  the  quays  and  anon  to  jetties  thrown  out 
by  British  Engineers,  whence  automobiles  continued 
the  work  of  distribution  to  the  various  camps  which 
had  been  established  on  the  hill  sides. 

None  but  the  stoutest  constitutions  among  the 
Serbians  had,  of  course,  been  able  to  resist  the  famine, 
hardships  and  exposure  of  the  march  across  Albania, 
and,  unhappily,  thousands  of  the  survivors  were  so 
ravaged  by  illness  and  fatigue  that  recovery  was  impos- 
sible. Hundreds  of  others  succumbed  when  the  first 
nourishment  entered  their  stomachs.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  splendid  national  physique  of  the  men, 
coupled  with  the  devoted  labour  of  the  Allied  missions, 
worked  a  seeming  miracle.  Within  two  months  the 
Serbian  army,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  was 
restored  to  health  and  strength.  The  spectres  of 
yesterday  became  hale  and  hearty  warriors,  deeply 
bronzed  by  sunshine  and  ozone,  and  cloaked  in  British 
service  uniforms  (complete  even  to  the  buttons), 
puttees  and  boots. 

More  noticeable  even  than  the  surprisingly  complete 
return  to  physical  fitness  was  the  splendid  morale  of 
the  men.  Exiled  from  home,  tormented  as  to  the  fate 
of  wives  and  families  perforce  left  behind  to  the  mercy 
of  Huns  and  Bulgars,  and  with  vivid  memories  of 
dying  comrades  abandoned  amid  the  Albanian  snows, 
they  had  every  cause  for  sadness.  But  Corfu,  with  its 
balm  and  sunshine,  aided  by  new  and  adequate  equip- 
ment and  a  liberal  menu,  had  restored  the  body  and 
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likewise  comforted  the  spirit,  and  the  troops  were 
animated  by  little  other  desire  than  to  get  to  grips  with 
the  invaders  of  their  homeland. 

AT    SALONIKA. 

In  due  course,  the  restored  and  reorganized 
army  was  conveyed  around  the  coast  of  Greece 
to  Salonika.  Although  the  transports  had  to  pass 
through  waters  infested  with  hostile  submarines, 
no  losses  were  sustained  during  the  voyage,  and  the 
men  were  speedily  landed  at  the  base  and  sent  into  rest 
camps.  Their  sojourn  in  the  environs  of  Salonika  was 
destined  to  be  brief.  There  were  indications  of  enemy 
preparations  for  an  autumn  attack,  and,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  men  in  other  theatres,  the  Allied  expedition 
was  in  dire  need  of  reinforcement.  Consequently, 
little  time  was  lost  in  transferring  the  Serbs  to  the 
battlefields.  They  were  then  assigned  to  the  most 
rugged  sector  of  the  Macedonian  front,  where  the 
concentration  was  completed  by  the  end  of  July,  1916, 
the  Serbian  Army  consisting  at  this  time  of  seven 
divisions,  plus  the  Independent  Cavalry  Division 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  went  forward  at  a  some- 
what later  date. 

There  was  now  little  doubt  that  the  intervention  of 
Roumania  was  imminent,  and  the  order  went  forth 
that,  in  connection  therewith,  the  Allied  expedition 
would  undertake  an  offensive  in  Macedonia.  Students 
of  the  military  situation  in  the  Balkans  were  looking 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  determined  effort  to  force  a 
passage  along  the  Vardar  Valley,  which  would  have 
considerably  preoccupied  the  Bulgars,  and,  given 
successful  execution,  obliged  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  entire  Monastir  vilayet.  Other  strategical  ideas 
prevailed,  however,  and  no  sooner  were  the  Serbs 
installed  in  their  new  positions  than  they  were 
instructed  to  prepare  for  an  offensive  in  the  direction  of 
Monastir, 
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While  the  preparations  were  still  incomplete — the 
Serbs  lacked  a  part  of  their  artillery  and  transport — 
the  Bulgars,  warned  by  the  prompt  appearance  of  their 
old  adversaries  and  the  developments  in  Roumania, 
precipitated  matters  by  themselves  attacking  over 
practically  the  whole  of  the  Serbian  front  on  August 
4th.  King  Peter's  soldiers  were  thereby  compelled  to 
withdraw  steadily  to  more  secure  positions  in  the  rear. 
Fighting  resolute  rearguard  actions,  they  offered  a 
stubborn  resistance  during  a  retirement  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  a  week  ;  and,  once  they  had  reached 
their  new  lines,  they  inflicted  such  heavy  losses  upon 
the  Bulgars  that,  though  the  attacks  continued  until 
August  igth,  the  enemy  were  unable  to  make  any 
further  progress. 


THE    CAPTURE    OF    MONASTIR. 

With  the  definite  decision  of  Roumania  to  emerge 
from  her  neutrality,  renewed  preparations  for  the 
advance  on  Monastir  were  undertaken,  and  the  Serbs 
were  called  upon  to  undertake  the  heaviest  task  in  the 
execution  of  the  Allies'  obligations  to  the  new 
belligerent.  It  might  with  reason  be  alleged  that,  in 
view  of  all  they  had  suffered  and  considering  that  only 
six  months  had  passed  since  they  were  landed — a 
starving  and  broken  mass — on  the  island  of  Corfu,  the 
brunt  of  the  offensive  should  have  been  confided  to 
troops  who  had  tasted  less  of  the  horrors  and  fatigues 
of  war.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Serbs  were  pre-eminently  capable  of 
operating  in  mountain  country,  that  they  had  no  need 
of  the  elaborate  transport  and  commissariat  which 
invariably  accompanied  the  WTestern  European  regi- 
ments, that  they  had  a  long  account  to  settle  with  the 
Bulgars,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  that  the 
goal  before  them  was  not  only  the  defeat  of  the 
hereditary  enemy,  but  the  liberation  of  a  small  corner 
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of  the  devastated  homeland.     Thus  they  responded  to 
the  call  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

Monastir  was  the  first  citadel  of  Macedonia. 
Situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  only  fairway 
open  to  the  Allies  lay  across  the  well-watered  plain 
which  runs  almost  north  to  south  from  the  Babuna 
mountains  to  Fiorina.  The  approach  from  Fiorina 
(whence  runs  the  Salonika-Monastir  railway)  was  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams  and  two  rivers,  behind 
which  the  Bulgars  had  erected  an  elaborate  system  of 
military  works,  progress  towards  which  was  covered  by 
heavy  guns  posted  on  the  hills  to  the  west.  Briefly 
put,  this  defensive  system  was  impregnable  against 
frontal  attack.  It  could  only  be  overcome  by  an 
imposing  out-flanking  movement  across  the  successive 
ranges  of  towering  tors  which  lay  between  Vodena  and 
the  plain.  Only  by  such  means  could  pressure  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  rear  of  the  entrenched  lines  and 
their  evacuation  forced.  The  out-flanking  movement 
thus  became  the  principal  operation,  and  it  was  this 
imposing  task  which  was  apportioned  to  the  remnants 
of  the  Serbian  army.  A  Franco-Russian  force  was 
concentrated  on  the  plain,  while  a  small  Italian 
detachment  was  ordered  to  converge  on  Monastir  from 
the  West. 

The  Serbo-Allied  offensive  was  launched  on  August 
3oth.  In  its  initial  stages,  the  success  of  the  entire 
operation  depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  Serbians  to 
force  the  dominating  range  of  Kaimakchalan,  which, 
together  with  the  supporting  mountains  in  its  rear, 
had,  naturally  enough,  been  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Bulgars.  For  nearly  three  weeks  a  gigantic  struggle 
took  place  on  these  heights.  Scaling  the  precipitous 
slopes  one  after  the  other — often  to  be  dislodged 
temporarily  from  positions  which  they  had  conquered 
at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifices — the  Serbs  swept  on 
until,  by  September  igth,  they  were  masters  of  t'he 
I  whole  line  of  crests.  The  effects  of  this  magnificent 
.victory  were  immediately  apparent.  The  Bulgars  were 
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forced  by  the  menace  in  their  rear  to  evacuate  their 
first  system  on  the  plain,  and  the  Franco-Russian 
divisions  were  thus  permitted  to  advance  considerably 
nearer  to  their  objective. 

But  the  final  conquest  of  Monastir  was  yet  distant. 
The  enemy  still  held  the  plain,  and  the  terrain  between 
the  Serbs  on  Kaimakchalan  and  the  point  from  which 
they  could  threaten  the  retreat  from  Monastir  to  Prilep 
was  interspersed  by  an  almost  endless  series  of  high 
mountains  and  profound  valleys.  Roads  were  prac- 
tically non-existent,  transport  became  a  matter  of 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty,  and  cannon  had  to 
be  dragged  up  and  down  devious  paths  which  had 
never  before  been  negotiated  by  wheeled  vehicles  of 
any  description.  Still  the  Serbs  pressed  on.  Despite 
reinforcement  by  German  units,  one  stronghold  after 
another  fell  to  our  Allies,  until  at  last  they  crossed  the 
famous  Tserna  bend,  broke  down  the  determined 
opposition  before  them,  and  reached  the  outposts 
whence  their  guns  could  play  on  the  Monastir-Prilep 
road.  A  little  further  advance,  and  the  Germano- 
Bulgar  garrison  in  Monastir  would  have  been  cut  off 
from  retreat  ;  and  so  on  November  6th  the  town  was 
evacuated,  and  the  Franco-Russians,  the  Italians,  and 
subsequently  the  Serbs,  entered  the  citadel  of  Mace- 
donia and  restored  a  small  corner  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
exiled  King  Peter. 

This  great  achievement,  which  did  so  much  to 
restore  the  prestige  of  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans,  w^as 
due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  forces  under  General 
SarraiPs  command.  French,  Russians,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Italians  (and  we  must  not  omit  reference  to  the 
splendid  efforts  of  the  British  army  service  and  hospital 
units  in  the  rear),  all  played  their  part  ;  but  it  was 
essentially  a  Serbian  victory,  an  additional  and 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  our 
sorely  tried  allies  in  South -Eastern  Europe.  Serbia 
again  paid  dearly  for  her  glory.  Her  small  army  was 
.further  reduced  by  1,339  officers  and  27,964  men. 
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20,000  of  these  casualties  were  put  out  of  action  by 
wounds  or  shell  shock,  and  many  of  them  lived  to  fight 
again  ;  but  the  toll  was  nevertheless  heavy  and,  from 
a  national  point  of  view,  deplorable. 

Was  the  result  commensurate  with  the  sacrifice 
involved?  From  the  general  point  of  view  of  the 
Allies  it  undoubtedly  was.  A  heavy  blow  was  struck 
at  Bulgarian  morale,  and  the  enemy  losses  were  out  of 
all  proportion  to  those  of  Serbia.  The  Bulgarian 
Minister  of  War  subsequently  admitted  in  the  Chamber 
that  the  Bulgarian  casualties  at  Monastir  amounted  to 
150,000 — 200,000  men,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  had  General  Sarrail  been  in  a  position  to  follow 
up  the  victory,  a  great  step  might  have  been  taken  in 
the  direction  of  freeing  the  Balkans  from  German 
domination.  As  events  fell  out,  the  result  was  largely 
spectacular.  There  was  a  marked  absence  of  co- 
ordination between  the  Roumanian  and  other  Allied 
operations,  and  (beyond  pushing  the  Serbs  further  into 
the  Tserna  bend,  where  progress  against  the  heavily- 
reinforced  enemy  became  gradually  slower,  until,  at 
the  end  of  November,  it  finally  stopped) ,  little  further 
was  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  liberating 

Macedonia. 

***** 

Two  years  passed  ;  two  years  of  comparative 
inaction  on  the  Balkan  front,  two  years  of  perpetual 
controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Westernism  and 
Easternism.  Many  there  were  who  accounted  the 
Salonika  expedition  a  waste  of  men,  money  and 
material,  and  who  pressed  incessantly  for  its  with- 
drawal. But  there  had  grown  up  meantime  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  Balkans  to  the 
German  plan  of  world  conquest,  and,  with  the  coming 
of  a  broader  political  outlook,  it  was  wisely  determined 
to  hold  our  footing  in  the  Peninsula.  Our  position 
was  considerably  strengthened  in  June,  1917,  when  the 
Entente  Powers  removed  King  Constantine  and 
restored  Constitutional  government  to  Hellas,  as  a 
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result  of  which  Greece,  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
M.  Venizelos,  quickly  gave  expression  to  her  real 
sentiments,  declared  war  on  the  Central  Alliance,  and 
commenced  to  rebuild  her  army.  Yugo-Slav  volunteers 
also  rallied  in  their  thousands  to  the  Serbian  flag,  so 
that,  despite  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  Western 
European  divisions,  the  Allied  forces  gradually 
gathered  increased  strength. 

While,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  the  importance 
of  the  Balkan  front  had  been  granted  more  or  less 
general  recognition,  the  sudden  release  of  a  definite 
offensive  in  mid-September,  1918,  came  as  a  surprise 
to  most  of  the  belligerent  peoples,  and  it  was  not 
widely  believed  that  anything  more  than  limited 
manoeuvres  were  contemplated.  The  sector  held  by 
the  Serbs  lay  between  Monastir  and  the  Vardar  River, 
where  they  were  faced  by  Bulgarian  troops  in  occupa- 
tion of  massive  and  strongly  fortified  mountain  heights. 
On  this  sector,  after  a  violent  artillery  preparation, 
Serbian  divisions,  assisted  by  French  units,  attacked 
on  vSeptember  i5th  and  stormed  and  captured  seven 
miles  of  highland  front  which  had  been  organized  and 
fortified  by  the  Bulgarians  during  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  which  was  considered  by  the  enemy  to  be 
impregnable. 

The  success  scored  was  immediate  and  decisive. 
Despite  the  formidable  obstacles  offered  by  the  terrain, 
the  Serbs  swept  forward  with  irresistible  elan,  captured 
the  first  and  second  line  trenches,  and  put  their  enemy 
to  flight.  The  extent  of  this  initial  triumph  permitted 
the  Allied  Command  to  broaden  the  area  of  the  offen- 
sive. While  the  Serbo-French  continued  their  advance 
in  three  directions  on  the  Central  Macedonian  sector, 
where  a  series  of  fortified  positions  speedily  fell  to  the 
assault,  Anglo-Greek  troops,  having  joined  in  the 
attack,  simultaneously  captured  Doiran  and  the  whole 
of  the  Belashitza  range.  The  position  of  the  Bulgars 
was  thus  rendered  exceedingly  difficult.  Their  retreat 
from  Monastir  and  Prilep  to  the  middle  Vardar  was 
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seriously  threatened,  and  the  line  of  escape  down  the 
Strumnitza  Valley  to  the  Struma  road  had  been 
definitely  cut.  Hence  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
the  successive  ranges  which  lay  between  the  Serbs  and 
their  immediate  goal  were  in  a  large  measure 
neglected  in  the  face  of  the  menace  to  the  main 
communications. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Serbs  continued  the  pursuit 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  and,  as  a  result,  advanced 
their  line  nearly  50  miles  during  the  first  week.  On 
September  aist  they  reached  the  Vardar  Valley  at  a 
point  near  Demir  Kapu,  where  they  cut  the  railway 
between  Salonika  and  Uskub.  This  striking  achieve- 
ment sounded  the  death  knell  of  Bulgarian  domination 
in  Macedonia.  There  remained,  it  is  true,  positions 
(as,  for  example,  at  Veles)  where  a  stout  defence  might 
have  been  offered  ;  but  the  enemy  were  never  per- 
mitted to  reorganize.  They  were  forthwith  driven 
over  the  Vardar,  through  Ishtip  and  Radovishte,  and 
across  the  plain  of  Ovtche  Polye,  until  the  Koumanovo- 
Egri  Palanka  road  was  threatened,  and  the  mass  of  the 
hostile  units  found  themselves  pressed  back  on  to  the 
roadless  heights  which  form  the  Serbo-Bulgarian 
frontier  in  the  direction  of  Kustendil.  To  the  West  of 
the  Vardar,  Italian  troops,  who  had  followed  up  the 
retreat  from  the  region  of  Monastir,  drove  the  Bulgars 
into  the  Western  Macedonian  mountains,  while  on  the 
Eastern  sector  of  the  line  the  Anglo-Greeks,  after  heavy 
fighting,  advanced  to  Strumnitza,  in  Bulgarian 
territory. 

The  catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  the  Bulgarian 
army — now  in  a  condition  of  utter  demoralization — 
placed  the  politicians  of  Sofia  in  a  quandary.  For  two 
years  and  a  half  complete  unity  of  purpose  had  existed 
between  Ferdinand  and  his  Government  and  between 
the  divers  political  parties.  The  opposition  to  alliance 
with  the  Central  Empires  which  had  been  manifested 
in  the  autumn  of  1915  had  early  been  dissipated  by  the 
easily-earned  victories  over  the  isolated  Serbian  army 
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and  the  speedy  annexation  of  more  territory  than  had 
ever  been  dreamed  of.  With  the  decisive  triumph  of 
the  Allies  in  the  field  of  battle,  however,  the  outlook 
changed,  and  with  it  the  attitude  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government.  The  chorus  of  voices  which  had 
demanded  the  annihilation  of  Serbia,  the  annexation  of 
half  her  territory  and  a  common  frontier  with  Hungary, 
became  suddenly  silent.  Faced  with  a  military  debacle 
and  the  loss  of  everything  which  had  been  coveted  in 
Macedonia,  and  threatened  with  invasion,  Bulgaria 
hoisted  the  white  flag  and  requested  an  armistice  on 
September  26th.  Hostilities  ceased  four  days  later. 
Bulgaria  was  out  of  the  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  successful  offensive,  undertaken  by 
the  soldiers  of  no  less  than  four  allied  nations  under  a 
single  command,  all  of  whom  executed  their  allotted 
part  with  conspicuous  ability  and  courage,  any  attempt 
at  discrimination  is  an  invidious  task.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful,  for  example,  whether  the  operation  under 
discussion  could  have  been  inaugurated  at  all  without 
the  support  of  the  reorganized  Greek  army.  Again, 
the  capture  of  Doiran  on  September  i8th,  and  the 
subsequent  advance  by  the  mixed  Anglo-Greek  forces, 
was  a  magnificent  achievement  of  prime  strategical 
importance.  It  obliged  the  enemy  to  restore  that  front 
and  prevented  the  despatch  of  reserves  thence  to  the 
west  of  the  Vardar.  Finally,  we  have  already  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  capture  of  the  Belashitza 
range  by  the  Hellenes  had  considerable  bearing  upon 
the  ultimate  triumph. 

But,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  defeat  of  Bulgaria  was  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  effort  of  the  heroic  remnants  of  the  martyred 
Serbian  army,  whose  dash  across  the  Central  Mace- 
donian mountains  will  remain  for  all  time  an  epic  in 
military  history.  They,  the  survivors  of  a  thousand 
horrors,  had  earned  a  long  repose  ;  the  future  of  the 
Serbian  nation  demanded  that  thif,  the  debris,  so  to 
speak,  of  its  virile  manhood,  should  have  been  spared  ; 
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and  yet  one  cannot  deem  it  other  than  fitting  that  it 
should  have  fallen  to  them  to  ring  in  the  final  stage  of 
Armageddon.  As  the  result  of  the  victory  in  Central 
Macedonia,  there  followed  in  quick  succession  the 
capitulation  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  German  people, 
having  with  harrowed  feelings  noted  the  persistent 
retirement  of  their  armies  before  the  hammer  blows  of 
Marshal  Foch,  were  now  faced  by  the  fact  that  the 
entire  scheme  for  which  they  had  fought  and  suffered 
during  more  than  four  years  had  crumbled  to  ruins. 
Turkey  was  isolated,  and  Austro -Hungary  lay  open  to 
invasion  across  its  most  vulnerable  frontiers — the 
Hapsburg  lands  populated  by  Southern  Slav  or  Serbian 
peoples  who  had  long  been  ground  down  and  exploited 
by  the  Austro-Magyar  minority.  Peace  proposals  by 
the  German  Government  naturally  followed,  and  it 
was  universally  recognised  that  the  end  of  the  world 
war  was  at  length  at  hand. 

Thus  it  was  Serbia's  fortune  to  administer  to  the 
Central  Alliance  what  was  virtually  the  coup-de-grace. 
Prior  to  the  defeat  of  Bulgaria  the  Allies  had,  indeed, 
gazed  upon  the  star  of  victory  shining  dimly  in  the 
far  distance  ;  but  it  was  Serbia,  ably  assisted  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Anglo-French  forces,  which  brought 
them  in  one,  short,  glorious  fortnight  into  the  full 
glare  of  an  imminent  and  satisfactory  peace  It  there- 
fore necessitates  the  exercise  of  little  imagination  to 
recognise  that,  throughout  the  war,  the  Serbians  have 
rendered  services  of  vital  military  importance.  They 
placed  their  all  upon  the  altar  of  victory  ;  they  suffered 
in  consequence  as  no  other  nation  suffered  ;  they  never 
lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  with 
which  they  were  associated  ;  they  were  faithful  unto 
death. 

And  what  of  the  future  ?  Britain  has  at  length  dis- 
covered that  Egypt  and  India  must  be  defended  in 
the  Balkans,  that  she  must  there  find  a  guardian  of  the 
road  to  the  East.  The  choice  lies  between  two  candi- 
dates. The  one,  Bulgaria,  tricked  and  duped  us  and 
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made  common  cause  with  our  enemies,  thereby 
precipitating  the  greatest  of  our  catastrophes.  The 
other,  Serbia,  having,  perhaps  unknowingly,  held  the 
gate  for  a  century  in  peace  and  local  war,  proved  her 
metal  in  the  world  conflict  and  struck  a  great  blow  for 
the  victory  of  freedom  and  civilization. 

To  be  overwhelmed,  plundered  and  devastated  ;  to 
be  restored,  reinvigorated  and  aggrandised  ;  to  become 
the  rampart  against  Pan-Germanism — such  was  the 
role  of  Serbia. 
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